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Illusion 

That  hour  when  first  your  shadow  bent 
Across  my  life's  drab  firmament , 

I  thought  to  carve  in  deathless  stone 
Your  name ,  to  shine  when  else  was  gone. 

But  now  I  come  with  aching  hands 
And  trace  your  name  upon  the  sands, 

To  be  gazed  on  for  one  burning  day, 

Then  by  the  waves  to  be  washed  away. 


JOHN  McIVER. 


The  Stylus 

DECEMBER  •  1933 
The  Adel  man  collection 

by  Steven  Fleming 

Several  years  ago  a  professor  in  the 
English  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  recom¬ 
mended  that  his  class  read  a  certain  anthology  of  nineteenth 
century  English  poetry.  It  is  a  matter  of  literary  history  that 
his  recommendation  did  not  fall  entirely  on  deaf  ears ;  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class,  Seymour  Adelman,  got  the  book,  took  it  home, 
read  several  of  the  poems  in  the  book,  particularly  Thompson’s 
“The  Hound  of  Heaven” — this  masterpiece  fascinated  him.  He 
acquainted  himself  with  the  rest  of  that  poet’s  work  and  became 
so  enamoured  of  it  that  he  decided  to  devote  his  life  to  collecting 
Thompsoniana. 

Mr.  Adelman  claims  that  collecting  manuscripts  is  far  su¬ 
perior,  as  a  method  of  learning  literature,  to  studying  in  school. 
Its  sanction  is  more  severe.  He  gives  a  reason  for  his  opinion, 
which  is  not  without  humor:  if  you  write  on  an  exam  paper 
that  Edgar  Allan  Poe  died  in  1850  instead  of  in  1849,  you  get 
zero,  but  if  Poe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  died  in  1849  and  you  pay 
fifty  dollars  for  a  letter  of  his  which  is  dated  1850,  you  are  fifty 
dollars  below  zero. 
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After  coming  to  this  decision  he  immediately  wrote  to  all 
the  collectors  he  knew  of,  asking  them  to  send  him  their  lists 
of  all  the  Thompson  manuscripts  which  they  then  had  for  sale. 
He  did  not  realize  that  Thompson  manuscripts  are  about  as 
rare  as  those  of  Homer.  However,  one  collector  wrote  back 
that,  while  he  had  no  manscripts  at  the  time,  he  would  give 
Mr.  Adelman  first  option  on  any  that  came  his  way.  Two  years 
later  some  Thompsoniana  came  into  the  market,  which  Mr. 
Adelman  hastily  purchased.  Since  then  he  has  been  adding  to 
the  collection  whatever  manuscripts  of  Thompson  he  has  been 
able  to  secure. 

Now  Mr.  Adelman’s  collection  is,  according  to  Mr.  Wilfred 
Meynell,  the  second  best  in  the  world.  Precedence  must  of 
course  be  granted  to  Mr.  Meynell’s  own  collection,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  bulk  of  Thompson’s  effects.  Together,  these  two  col¬ 
lections  contain  about  everything  of  Thompson’s  extant. 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  observers  of  humankind  how 
one  period  of  a  man’s  life  will  illuminate  and  accentuate  another 
one  which,  considered  by  itself,  is  quite  drab  and  undistinguished. 
Before  her  conversion  Mary  Magdalene  was  merely  a  sinful 
woman,  but  viewed  in  the  light  of  her  conversion  her  whole 
life  acquired  dignity  and  nobility.  Several  poets,  particularly 
Shelley  and  Thompson,  were  merely  local  prodigies  in  their 
youth,  but  the  achievements  of  their  riper  years  have  given 
their  formative  years  an  individuality  and  distinction  which 
they  did  not  possess  in  reality.  But  besides  the  increase  in  fame 
the  juvenilia  of  both  of  these  authors  enjoyed  a  lucrative  cres¬ 
cendo.  Shelley’s  youthful  effusions  are  worth  a  good  round 
sum,  and  the  notebook  Thompson  used  while  in  the  syntax  class 
at  Ushaw  College,  for  which  he  paid  a  penny,  increased  greatly 
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in  value  as  Thompson’s  prestige  increased;  and  finally  became 
priceless  when  it  was  retired  from  the  market  into  Mr.  Adelman’s 
permanent  collection. 

It  is  a  small  book  of  thirty- two  pages,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  narrower  and  two  inches  shorter  than  this  one.  Its  dark 
gray  cover  is  ornamented  with  a  sketch  of  a  section  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon,  the  characters  decorated  with  moustaches  and  other 
hirsute  adornment  by  the  youth  who  was  to  become  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lyricists  of  his  time. 

By  means  of  mending  tissue,  Thompson  has  inserted  between 
the  inside  front  cover  and  the  first  page  a  colorful  representation 
of  “The  Battle  between  the  Red  and  the  Black  Ants.”  A  promi¬ 
nent  firm  of  manufacturers,  with  a  kindness  and  forethought 
unique  in  the  mercantile  system  of  nineteenth  century  England, 
was  accustomed  to  insert  these  cards  into  each  package  of  their 
soap.  On  the  back  of  the  card  is  written,  in  a  hand  minute  and 
unrecognizable  (except  thru  a  microscope),  the  following  in¬ 
scription  : 

“General  Roberts  storming  the  Pewar  Khatal.  Grand  Battle  Painting  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson. 

Gen.  Roberts  is  seen  waving  his  sword  with  one  foot  planted  on  the  summit 
of  the  Fort.  The  stubborn  resistance  which  the  Afghans  are  said  to  have  made 
is  realistically  represented  by  two  men  firing  their  rifles  from  the  embrasures  of 
the  fort  in  the  very  faces  of  the  advancing  British.  The  attitude  is  lifelike  and 
excellent;  the  chiaro-obscuro  of  the  background  is  especially  noticeable.  This 
picture  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  great  power,  and  shows  considerable  advance 
on  the  former  painting  of  this  celebrated  artist.” — Extract  from  the  “Standard” 

Miss  Thompson  (later  Lady  Butler)  was  the  sister  of  Alice 
Meynell,  Thompson’s  great  friend  and  benefactor,  and  in  her 
middle  twenties,  when  this  ironic  inscription  by  Thompson  was 
written,  had  acquired  quite  a  reputation  for  her  skill  in  execut¬ 
ing  paintings  on  military  subjects. 
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There  is  hardly  a  line  in  the  book  which  is  not  covered  by 
a  fine,  precise  hand.  Thompson  was  not  merely  an  artist  in 
poetry.  The  artistic  was  not  to  him  merely  a  passing  fad.  It 
was  a  vital  force  permeating  his  life.  Its  effects  are  seen  in 
the  really  beautiful  handwriting  which  he  used.  When  his  writ¬ 
ing  deviated  from  its  customary  grace  and  fineness,  it  bore  ample 
and  articulate  testimony  to  the  mental  or  physical  agony  which 
he  happened  to  be  undergoing. 

There  are  in  the  Ushaw  Notebook  twelve  pieces,  nine  of 
them  poems;  two,  prose  sketches,  and  there  is  one  story.  Thev 
poems  are:  “The  Lament  for  Stephanon,”  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  “Life  of  Thompson,”  “The  Song  of 
the  Neglected  Poet,”  whose  first  line  reads: 

“Still,  be  still  within  my  breast,  thou  ever,  ever  wailing  heart,” 

“The  Storming  of  Corinth”  a  sonnet,  “Song,”  “Lyric  to  have 
been  inserted  in  Helias”  (“Helias”  was  a  play  which  Thomp¬ 
son  conceived  and  may  have  projected),  “Finchale,”  “Spring,” 
“Dirge  of  Douglas,”  and  “A  Song  of  Hamilton.”  The  two  prose 
poems  follow,  and  the  story,  “The  Battle  of  Varna,”  concludes 
the  book.  Several  of  these  pieces  were  printed  a  few  years 
later  in  the  “Ushaw  Magazine,”  but  only  one  of  these  was  ever 
published  in  book  form.  Most  of  the  works  in  the  book  are 
not  available  to  the  general  public. 

To  poetry  this  is  not  an  important  loss.  There  are  the 
vestiges  of  an  active  imagination  in  the  book,  but  one  would 
not  be  so  rash  as  to  say  that  it  contains  a  finished  phrase  or 
an  original  rhythm.  Its  true  worth  is  evident  only  to  the 
critic  or  the  biographer.  Here  we  may  see  just  how  far  Thomp¬ 
son  had  progressed  in  versification:  one  can  observe  him  in  his 
youth  unknowingly  sharpening  the  weapon  he  is  to  wield  in  his 
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maturity.  Besides  the  light  it  throws  on  Thompson’s  mind  and 
its  activities  previous  to  the  first  great  tragedy  in  his  life,  the 
notebook  also  has  statistical  worth  for  anyone  who  wishes  to 
show  that  even  in  a  Romantic  era  skill  in  poetry  is  not  attained 
by  an  instantaneous  gift  of  the  gods  but  is  achieved  by  a  slow, 
laborious  process.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  “Ushaw  Notebook”  is  prized  as  the  most  valu¬ 
able  article  in  the  collection. 

If  the  poems  in  the  Ushaw  Notebook  do  not  give  us,  from 
intrinsic  evidence,  sufficient  proof  of  the  influence  of  Shelley 
upon  Thompson,  and  of  the  long-standing  and  deep  admiration 
of  the  younger  poet  for  the  older  one,  the  poem  “Buona  Notte” 
will  convince  us.  The  manuscript  of  this  poem  is  now  in  the 
Adelman  Collection.  So  also  are  the  manuscripts  of  “Love’s 
Almsman  Plaineth  His  Fare,”  “All  Flesh,”  and  “Marah  Ama- 
rior.”  This  last  poem  has  not  yet  been  published,  since  it  un¬ 
fortunately  was  not  included  in  the  “Uncollected  Poems  of 
Francis  Thompson.” 

While  it  was  not  unusual,  up  to  the  advent  of  the  type¬ 
writer,  to  find  poems  written  by  the  poet  himself,  it  is  an  un¬ 
usual  occurrence  to  be  able  to  locate  the  first  drafts  of  more  than 
a  very  few  poems.  It  is  a  habit  common  to  poets  universally 
to  work  conscientiously  on  a  poem  until  it  is  perfected  as  far 
as  the  author  is  able.  Then,  all  but  the  final  version  (and  that 
one  sometimes  if  it  isn’t  satisfactory)  are  destroyed.  When 
a  first  draft  does  exist,  it  is  invaluable.  For  by  comparing  it 
with  the  poem  in  its  final  state  a  wealth  of  inductions  about 
the  creative  mentality  of  the  author  may  be  drawn.  It  is  this 
factor  which  makes  the  first  draft  of  “Peace”  such  a  worthy 
acquisition  to  this  collection  of  Thompsoniana. 
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Tht  proof  sheets  of  “Sister  Songs”  are  valuable  for  much 
the  same  reason.  Two  passages,  very  good  in  their  way,  were 
at  the  last  moment  discarded  when  the  author  was  correcting 
the  proofs.  Whether  the  poem  gained  or  not  by  this  exclusion 
remains  to  be  decided.  Besides  these  longer  matters,  we  are 
able  to  see  several  phrases  which  were  good  verse  turned,  thru 
the  magic  of  the  blue  pencil,  into  distinguished  poetry. 

It  happens  that  in  “Sister  Songs”  Thompson  unconsciously 
was  guilty  of  plagiarising  a  phrase  of  Patmore,  and  did  not 
become  aware  of  his  theft  until  it  was  too  late.  So,  being  a 
very  conscientious  and  scrupulous  man,  Thompson  needs  must 
underscore  and  advertise  the  petty  theft  by  calling  attention 
to  it  in  his  preface,  and  begging  to  be  excused.  He  pleads  with 
Patmore  to  excuse  him  for  it,  claiming  that  Patmore  is  “a  poet 
rich  enough  to  lend  to  the  poor.” 

Thompson  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Patmore.  In  the  col¬ 
lection  there  is  a  copy  of  Patmore’s  Essay  on  Emerson,  which 
Thompson  took  the  trouble  to  copy  out  in  his  own  hand.  Also 
there  is  a  letter  to  John  Lane,  Thompson’s  publisher,  telling 
him  that  while  his  former  publisher  had  allowed  him  six  pres¬ 
entation  copies,  he  had  no  need  for  that  great  number,  but  would 
like  two,  or  at  least  an  extra  one  to  send  to  Mr.  Patmore.  The 
utter  loneliness  of  a  poet  who  had  at  the  most  only  two  friends 
to  whom  he  would  want  to  send  a  copy  of  his  book  is  pathetic. 
His  personal  grief  expressed  in  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Patmore  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Patmore  is,  we  can  understand, 
unimaginable. 

Among  the  other  letters  in  the  collection  is  one  to  Everard 
Meynell,  discussing  cricket,  and  one  to  Alice  Meynell,  advising 
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(International  Newsreel 

Izzy  (Horntoad)  Kaplan,  the  sports  photographer  assigned  tol 
Paulino’s  camp,  settled  a  love  feud  in  the  ring  at  Hoosick  Falls! 
with  Lambert  Gayou,  former  Mexican  general,  who  is  now  sports 
yffiter  for  a  Spanish  paper.  Izzy  (with  bay  window)  is  seen  closing 
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her  of  his  safe  arrival  after  a  journey.  Thompson’s  health  was 
so  bad  during  his  sojourn  at  the  Meynells’  that,  whenever  he 
went  any  distance  away  from  there,  he  was  abjured  to  send 
them  confirmatory  letters  to  testify  to  his  safe  arrival. 

A  sheaf  of  letters  to  Messrs.  Hind  and  Whitton  complete 
the  collection  of  letters.  They  are  mostly  apologies  for  not  send¬ 
ing  them  book  reviews  he  had  promised,  and  the  usual  excuse  is 
his  ill  health.  Convincing  proof  of  his  illness  is  found  in  almost 
every  letter:  The  handwriting  is  a  most  unusually  uneven 
scrawl.  The  last  two  words  of  one  of  these  notes  in  which  he 
complains,  “Have  been  bad  with  sick  headache ;  am  upset  now, 
but  better,”  are  so  disfigured  by  blots  that  one  concludes  it  was 
only  with  a  great  deal  of  resolution  and  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  Thompson  was  able  to  keep  the  pen  in  his  hand. 

The  roster  of  manuscripts  is  completed  in  the  original  holo¬ 
graphs  of  two  reviews:  one  on  “The  Church  and  Kindness  to 
Animals”  and  a  second  on  Ernest  Dowson’s  “Poems.”  The  first 
review  reveals  Thompson  in  a  moment  of  rare  charm.  Here  we 
find  him  moving  along  with  the  author  as  she  proclaims  her 
thesis,  enhancing  the  question  with  his  delicate  fantasy  and  fan¬ 
ciful  logic.  But  as  he  approaches  the  real  issue  of  the  book, 
he  turns  into  a  graver  rhythm  and  we  hear  sincere  and  eloquent 
pleading  for  tenderness  and  charity  toward  our  inferiors  in  crea¬ 
tion. 


Artistically  successful  poets  are  the  best  critics.  In  the 
first  place,  from  their  workshop  knowledge  of  the  problems  of 
the  poet,  they  are  able  to  give  their  fellows  much  more  intelligent 
sympathy  and  much  wiser  advice  than  laymen  can.  Secondly, 
since  they  are  able  to  get  rid  of  their  emotions  through  creation 
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and  are  not  liable  to  the  petty  jealousies  of  unsuccessful  poets 
or  of  people  who  have  actually  given  up  the  art  in  despair,  they 
are  able  to  arrive  at  truly  impersonal  and  trustworthy  judgments. 
So,  since  Thompson  was  one  of  these,  it  is  good  to  be  able  to 
place  his  evaluation  of  the  poetry  of  Ernest  Dowson  with  his 
other  critical  works,  which  number  less  than  a  score.  The  work 
shows  both  the  profundity  of  his  intellect  and  the  precision  of 
his  taste.  His  judgment  upon  Dowson  is  severe,  but  eminently 
sane ;  one  which  few  people  today  would  dare  to  contradict. 

There  are  several  books  in  this  collection :  One  of  the  twelve 
vellum  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  “Poems,”  and  a  copy  in¬ 
scribed  for  Arthur  Hutchinson;  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
“Sister  Songs,”  which  is  inscribed  to  Patmore;  an  advance  copy 
of  “Songs  Wing-to-Wing” ;  the  copy  of  the  essay  on  “Shelley,” 
which  belonged  to  George  Meredith ;  a  copy  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  anthology,  “The  Child  Set  in  the  Midst,”  in  which  Thomp¬ 
son  had  his  first  poem  published,  and  a  first  edition  of  Everard 
Meynell’s  “Life”  of  Thompson,  inscribed  by  Wilfred  Meynell 
to  his  nephew,  Patrick  Butler. 

There  are  also  in  the  collection  Richard  Le  Gallienne’s  read¬ 
er’s  report  to  John  Lane  on  Thompson’s  “Poems,”  recommending 
them  for  publication,  a  letter  of  Meredith’s  about  “Shelley,”  a 
letter  by  Mrs.  Meynell  to  Lane  regarding  the  publication  of 
Thompson’s  “Poems,”  a  letter  by  Mr.  Meynell  on  the  same 
subject  and,  to  accompany  the  review  of  Dowson’s  “Poems,” 
a  copy  of  the  book  inscribed  to  Pierre  Louys,  the  student  of 
Greek  religion.  Altogether  it  is  a  most  inspiring  and  engrossing 
collection. 
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The  man  with  the  haunted  hands 

by  Herbert  Kenny 


I  tell  the  story  careless  if  any  be¬ 
lieve.  That  it  did  happen,  I  know.  Of  all  things  it  is  lastly  a 
ghost  story.  It  is  more  solid  than  flesh  or  blood  in  its  theme. 
Strangely  enough,  to  make  it  more  solid  it  was  necessary  to 
clothe  it  in  something  less  solid;  to  make  it  credible,  we  had 
to  make  it  incredible. 

I  had  never  heard  him  play,  but  that  was  more  due  to  a 
financial  ineptitude  than  to  any  indifference.  At  the  height  of 
his  fame,  I  was  a  worried  and  tired  interne  at  a  nervine,  with 
neither  time  nor  money  to  spare.  Reports  of  his  playing  had 
been  unavoidable.  Everyone  with  any  love  of  music  had  heard 
him;  this  the  more  to  my  shame.  Consequently,  it  was  with 
a  sense  of  regret  that  I  read  of  his  retirement  brought  on  by  a 
nervous  breakdown  which  supervened  during  a  Boston  concert. 

It  was  nearly  twenty  years  later  when  I  met  him. 

“Of  course  it  wasn’t  a  nervous  breakdown,”  he  smiled  so 
hastily  that  it  seemed  a  mere  jerk  of  the  lips,  “but  what  was  I 
to  say?” 

I  nodded  and  he  continued: 

“I  tell  you  for  I  feel  sure  you  will  sympathize.  I  am  in 
perfect  health  (he  certainly  looked  it  and  proved  so  on  examina- 
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tion) ;  it  is  only — only — what  shall  I  say?”  He  looked  bewil¬ 
dered  and  very  tired. 

“And  these  attacks  recurred  again  after  an  interval  of  six¬ 
teen  years?” 

He  nodded,  but  he  was  not  listening.  Suddenly  he  looked 
at  me  in  fright ;  his  eyes  were  trembling,  his  jaw  was  shivering, 
his  whole  frame  was  in  palsy. 

“But  you  mustn’t,”  I  cried,  anticipating  his  words,  “you 
mustn’t  think  about  it.”  And  I  rose  with  a  confidence,  which, 
counterfeit  as  it  was,  failed  to  enthuse  my  patient. 

It  was  a  week  after  his  visit  that  I  sat  down  in  the  library 

of  my  house  and  wrote  to  Dr.  Sch - ,  asking  him  to  come  to 

aid  and  to  study  in  the  case.  Above  me  I  could  hear  W - 

unpacking  his  things  and  arranging  his  furniture.  It  was  then 
I  made  a  decision  which  I  had  avoided,  a  decision  I  have  never 
forgiven  myself.  I  wrote,  “It  is  a  strange  mental  case;  hi* 
mental  condition  seems  to  infuse  the  poor  fellow  with  an  unusual 
strength.  He  refuses  to  play  the  piano,  claiming  that  it  will 
aggravate  an  attack.  Yesterday,  I  resolved  to  dare  an  experi¬ 
ment,  but  his  patent  terror  and  incoherent  pleadings  made  me 
abandon  my  intent.  ‘I  would  rather  cut  them  off’ — he  could 
hardly  speak  for  hoarseness — ‘Oh,  God,  I  will  cut  them  off  be¬ 
fore  I  feel  that  horrible  sensation  again.  You  can’t  imagine 
it — they  became  as  steel  serpents;  they  became  like  devils.’ 

“Here  he  wept  so  bitterly  he  was  unable  to  talk;  soon, 
however,  his  sobbing  shook  him  less  and  he  looked  at  me  with 
wide  eyes  and  whispered,  ‘You  know,  I  believe  they  are  possessed 
by  devils.’ 
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“This  is  his  view,  and  though  you  may  laugh,  I  call  you  in 
to  decide  whether  I  am  right,  or,  God  forbid,  he  is.” 

Dr.  Sch -  arrived,  and  was  secretly  laughing  at  my  dis¬ 

comfort,  when  for  ten  days  our  patient  conducted  himself  most 
sanely  and  avoided  all  discussion  of  his  case.  However,  on  no 

condition  would  W - approach  the  piano.  I  must  confess  that 

I  myself  was  bordering  on  the  incredible. 

Then  one  night  I  was  awakened  by  his  cries.  I  heard  him 
come  running  along  the  hall  toward  my  room,  yelling  and  scream¬ 
ing.  I  flung  open  the  door  and  he  plunged  in  on  the  floor.  I 
could  feel  the  hair  move  on  my  head.  The  sight  before  me  was 
unearthly.  Like  two  strange  whips  his  arms  were  lashing  his 
body,  beating  him  about  the  head;  the  long  fingers  tore  at 
the  flesh  on  his  writhing,  prostrate  body  which,  naked  (the 
pajamas  had  been  torn  from  it),  was  streaked  and  striped  with 
raw,  bleeding  gashes.  I  jerked  the  servant  bell  madly,  then  leaped 
on  the  horrible  figure  which,  screaming  and  praying,  was  writhing 
about  on  the  floor.  I  grasped  his  wrists  and  they  were  torn  from 
my  hands.  I  sprang  at  them  again  and  again  I  was  flung  back  as 
by  some  preternatural  strength. 

Sch — and  my  servant  Jacques  had  entered  and  the  three  of  us 
struggled  with  the  unfortunate  man.  The  poor  wretch  was  pray¬ 
ing  in  loud  shrieks,  and  we  (God  forgive  us)  were  cursing  quite 
as  loudly  the  strength  that  opposed  us.  How  long  it  was  before 
we  finally  felt  the  strength  fly  from  those  arms  I  do  not  know, 

but  finally  the  four  of  us  lay  exhausted,  W - on  the  bed  with 

the  three  of  us  holding  his  two  arms. 

When  the  bruises  and  lacerations  on  W - ’s  body  were 

tended,  we  attempted  to  discuss  the  happenings  with  him,  but 
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his  mental  condition  was  terrible  and  the  poor  man  was  feeble 
with  fright.  The  bed  trembled  with  his  palsy.  Jacques  was 

making  coffee  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  while  Dr.  Sch - paced 

the  room,  now  and  then  stopping  to  replace  absent-mindedly 
some  object  disturbed  by  the  struggle.  When  he  and  I  later 
discussed  the  matter,  he  admitted  himself  at  an  absolute  loss 
of  explanation. 

% 

Several  things  concerning  the  matter  had  struck  us  both: 
the  preternatural  strength  of  the  arms ;  the  man’s  complete  lack 
of  control  over  them,  and  this  chiefly,  that  the  hands  sought 
only  to  harm  W - and  merely  cast  us  aside  when  we  inter¬ 
fered.  Sch -  was  now  thoroughly  aroused  and  was  so  deep 

in  concentration  of  thought  that  he  did  not  speak  to  me  the  whole 
next  day,  but  spent  it  in  the  library,  while  Jacques  and  I  were 

constantly  by  the  patient.  While  talking  with  W - I  learned 

that  he  believed  an  interval  of  six  days  separated  the  attacks; 
however,  little  coherence  was  evident  when  he  talked. 

Nevertheless  on  the  eve  of  the  sixth  day  we  had  W - 

trussed  up  firmly  in  a  strong  canvas  strait- jacket,  and  we  stayed 
with  him  in  shifts  all  during  the  night  and  morning.  The  pa¬ 
tient  slept  uneasily  and  at  about  dawn  awoke  in  fright  as  a 
result  of  dreaming.  From  his  talk  of  it  I  gathered  that  he  had 
dreamt  he  was  walking  a  broad  road  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
crowd,  which  slowly  thinned  until  finally  he  was  left  alone 
whereupon  he  was  struck  with  a  terror,  sensing  some  one  was 
pursuing  him,  he  attempted  to  run  but  could  not,  and  finally 
with  the  nearing  of  the  pursuer  he  awoke — a  typical  nightmare. 
The  allegorical  analogy  of  the  dream  to  his  life  was  immediately 
evident  and  probably  caused  by  the  memories  of  the  days  of 
acclaim.  I  then  called  Sch - and  went  to  bed. 
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I  was  scarcely  asleep  when  Jacques  awoke  me.  I  followed 

him  to  W - ’s  room.  The  patient  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of 

the  bed  shivering  in  terror.  Dr.  Sch -  sat  beside  him  with 

one  arm  around  him.  We  attempted  to  talk  with  him  but  it 
was  useless.  He  was  actually  trembling  too  violently  to  talk. 
I  sensed  his  desire,  however,  to  leave  the  room,  and  we  trans¬ 
ported  him  to  my  room  on  the  same  floor. 

Our  purpose  in  leaving  two  of  the  three  of  us  on  constant 

watch  was  to  eliminate  any  accident  that  might  leave  W - 

alone.  That  this  should  happen  when  there  were  all  three  of 
us  about  is  ironical.  It  was  evening  and  Jacques  was  again 

making  coffee  in  the  hall,  while  Sch -  and  I  were  carrying 

various  necessities  into  my  room,  with  which  W -  seemed 

satisfied.  In  some  unexplainable  manner  (and  it  is  useless  to 
enumerate  the  stories  stated  by  the  three  of  us)  all  three  of  us 
were  for  a  moment  out  of  the  room.  I  was  the  first  back  and 
found  the  door  closed  and  held  fast,  although  I  was  unaware 

of  the  presence  of  any  lock.  I  called  to  Jacques,  and  Sch - 

came.  Inside,  we  could  hear  W -  babbling.  I  pounded  on 

the  door  and  he  began  to  scream;  then  he  set  up  such  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  praying  and  screaming  that  I  felt  my  blood  run  cold  in 
my  veins  and  I  threw  myself  against  the  door.  A  second  time 

I  hit  it,  this  time  Sch - with  me.  Still  it  held  fast.  The 

screaming,  the  prayers,  the  cursing  of  those  few  moments  I  shall 

never  forget.  Over  and  over  again  we  heard  W - cry,  “God 

forgive  me,  God  help  me.”  Several  times  he  was  thrown  against 
the  door.  A  cold  sweat  had  broken  out  on  me.  Again  and  again 
I  struck  the  door  with  my  shoulder.  Finally  I  stood  off  and 
broke  one  of  the  panels  with  my  fist.  Jacques  then  appeared 
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with  a  crowbar  and  we  began  to  demolish  the  door  amidst  the 
din  of  awful  noises  within  and  our  own  shouts  and  prayers. 

Until  we  had  stepped  into  the  room  we  were  unable  to  see 
him ;  when  I  did  see  him  I  fainted.  In  a  far  corner  of  the  room 
lay  W - ’s  body,  a  mass  of  torn  flesh  and  blood,  terribly  muti¬ 

lated  and  lying  hideous  on  the  floor.  Daubed  with  blood,  bruised 
and  with  great  white  spots  where  the  hair  had  been  torn  from 
his  scalp,  he  lay  gazing  with  bloodshot  eyes.  Now  today,  twenty 
years  later,  the  grisly  picture  has  not  left  me.  It  was  the  one 

time  in  my  life  I  fainted.  Sch - did  not  faint;  he  did  not 

see  what  I  saw,  although  he  carried  me  away  from  the  horrible 
mess. 

You  will  ask  if  I  really  believe  this  or  am  I  dreaming.  Did 

I  witness  all  I  have  related?  Yes,  all  too  clearly.  Sch - saw 

it.  He  asked  a  thousand  questions.  What  frightened  W - 

from  his  own  room  and  comforted  him  in  mine?  Was  he  in¬ 
sane?  What  held  the  door?  How  could  those  thin  arms  rend 
a  canvas  strait-jacket?  What  hellish  strength  crept  into  those 

haunted  hands  ?  Who  was  W - ?  He  was  at  a  loss  to  explain 

and  when  I  did  he  was  incredulous.  He  thought  I  was  mad. 

How  could  I  be  W - ?  How  could  he  be  W - ?  How  could 

W - be  a  thousand  people?  Sch - spread  his  hands  before 

me. 

“My  hands  aren’t  haunted.” 

“No,  Sch - ,  your  hands  aren’t  haunted.” 
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Th  is  is  the  Forest  primeval 

by  Paul  Higgins 


I  passed  out  of  the  sunlight  of  life 
and  entered  a  dark  wood  where  there  was  only  the  monotonous 
thud  of  my  footsteps  to  break  the  silence,  and  blackness  beyond. 

It  was  cool  in  the  wood  and  I  soon  fell  to  thinking  how 
beautiful  it  is  in  the  wood  here  altho  the  thickets  prevent  one 
from  seeing  very  far  in  any  direction,  how  much  better  than 
in  the  fields  where  the  morning  sun  blinds  your  eyes. 

I  walked  along,  wrapped  up  in  my  thoughts  and  not  paying 
very  much  attention  to  the  road,  till  I  stumbled  over  a  vine. 
Up  out  of  the  bush  to  which  it  was  twined  flew  a  bird,  cawing 
raucously,  as  if  it  were  frightened.  When  I  regained  my  feet 
I  looked  up  toward  the  roof  of  the  forest  and  saw  that  it  was 
a  scarlet  tanager  I  had  disturbed. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised,  for  this  bird  is  rare  in  these 
climes.  He  was  flying  along  above  the  path,  and  unconsciously 
I  followed  him  until  a  sharp  curve  in  the  path  hid  him  from 
view.  Then  I  lowered  my  eyes  and  continued  my  contempla¬ 
tion. 

It  is  far  pleasanter  to  walk  in  the  forest  amid  the  darkness 
and  the  dank  air,  I  said  to  myself,  for  at  night  I  shall  make 
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myself  a  bed  of  ferns  from  the  swamp  and  I  shall  have  moss 
for  a  pillow.  Perhaps  I  shall  even  arrive  at  the  gate  where  the 
city  of  darkness  rears  its  battlements  amid  the  tall  trees. 

Then  I  arrived  at  the  curve  where  the  bird  had  disappeared. 
Just  beyond,  the  path  forked  off  in  two  directions  and  I  stood 
there  hesitating  which  one  to  take,  when  the  bird  flew  up  from 
behind  me,  where  it  had  been  hiding  and  hovered  over  the  path 
on  the  left.  I  was  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  its  plumage  and 
the  curiousness  of  its  voice.  I  mechanically  turned  and  followed 
it.  Several  times  it  disappeared,  leaving  me  to  my  thoughts 
on  the  gloom  of  the  city,  only  to  reappear  and  lure  me  along 
when  I  hesitated  on  the  course  of  my  journey.  This  continued 
for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  till  I  grew  exasperated  and  called 
out  to  the  tanager  in  a  loud  voice,  “Tell  me,  bird,  where  you 
are  leading  me.” 

The  sound  of  my  voice  echoed  and  reechoed  thru  the  forest 
like  the  peal  of  a  bell,  and  in  the  deathly  stillness  that  followed 
my  annoyance  gave  way  to  terror.  But  the  bird  did  not  notice 
my  call,  sallying  along  from  tree  to  tree. 

I  decided  to  continue  following  it,  for  I  did  not  prefer  losing 
my  way  in  the  mazes  of  the  forest  paths  to  following  a  guide 
who  was  as  probably  well  disposed  to  me  as  not,  altho  my  des¬ 
tination  was  hid  from  me. 

Presently  we  arrived  at  a  clearing,  in  the  middle  of  which 
a  brook  running  across  the  clearing  had  formed  a  large  pool. 
Upon  a  rock  on  the  farther  side  sat  a  wizened  ancient  with 
white  hair  and  a  patriarchal  beard.  I  walked  to  the  edge  of  the 
pool  and  called  to  him:  “Which  way  does  my  path  lead  now?” 
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He  answered  me  in  a  quavering  voice,  “There  is  no  escape 
from  this  dark  wood,  except  thru  the  waters  of  the  pool,  and 
the  scarlet  tanager.” 

But  I  replied,  “It  is  not  for  escape  from  the  forest  I  ask. 
Tell  me  the  way  to  the  turreted  city  of  darkness.” 

0 

When  I  mentioned  the  Sinister  City  he  looked  surprised 
and  said:  “Why  are  you  trying  to  reach  that  place?  And  why 
do  you  think  it  is  a  turreted  city?  You  will  find  the  entrance 
to  the  hollow  catacombs  of  the  City  of  Darkness  at  the  foot  of 
the  tallest  hemlock  in  the  forest.  But  the  reputation  of  the 
place  is  so  low  I  am  surprised  any  decent  lad  would  set  out 
for  it.  Have  you  been  headed  for  it  since  you  began  your 
journey?” 

His  evil  report  of  the  city  for  which  I  had  been  building 
such  high  hopes  flooded  me  with  sadness,  and  I  was  unable  to 
answer.  Somewhere  a  jackdaw  called  and  the  scarlet  tanager 
swooped  down  from  behind  me  and  winged  his  way  down  the 
vaulted  arches  over  the  stream. 

At  last  I  spoke,  tho  it  took  some  effort  for  my  chest  to 
push  back  the  heavy  air  which  weighed  down  upon  it.  “I  set 
out  for  the  city  in  the  fields  but  the  darkness  of  the  forest  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me.” 

He  got  up  from  the  rock  he  had  been  sitting  upon,  and 
with  episcopal  dignity  addressed  me  across  the  water:  “Con¬ 
sider  no  more  the  City  of  Darkness,  but  casting  off  all  dissem¬ 
bling  plunge  into  the  pool.” 

I  knelt  down  and  put  my  hand  into  the  waters  where  a 
thousand  bright  bracken  leaves  were  slowly  eddying.  It  was 
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so  chill  I  wondered  that  it  was  not  frozen.  He  noticed  me 
shiver  and  said,  “I  was  a  young  lad  when  I  came  to  this  pool 
and  felt  of  the  water  to  see  how  cold  it  was.  I  decided  I’d  wait 
a  few  minutes  until  it  got  a  little  warmer.  In  that  way  I  put 
it  off  from  day  to  day.  Now  my  bones  are  too  old  for  swimming 
and  the  cold  is  too  oppressive  for  my  aged  flesh.” 

His  apologies  for  his  old  age  struck  me  as  just  another 
subterfuge  of  the  dreadful  cancer  which  had  consumed  his  will, 
so  I  changed  the  subject.  “What  clothes  will  I  put  on  when 
I  get  out  of  the  water,  downstream?” 

“Chlamys-clad  and  sandal-shod  you  must  go  on  the  last 
part  of  the  journey  to  the  destination  you  have  chosen.  You 
will  find  these  garments  at  the  foot  of  the  seven-branched  quince 
tree  in  the  first  meadow  you  will  come  to,  on  the  right-hand  bank. 
But  remember  never  to  look  back  from  the  time  you  enter  the 
water  till  you  reach  the  City  of  your  destination.  For  if  you 
do,  you  will  immediately  be  transmigrated  back  into  the  mazes 
of  the  forest.”  He  paused,  and  then  concluded  in  a  forced,  im¬ 
personal  voice,  “Now  I  have  conveyed  the  information  I  was 
intended  to  convey,  I  must  go.”  Turning  around,  he  walked 
slowly  to  the  edge  of  the  clearing  and  disappeared  in  the  thicket. 

I  stripped  and  hesitated  a  moment  at  the  brink  of  the  dark 
pool,  as  any  lad  will  do  at  any  swimming  hole.  Then  I  pulled 
myself  together,  as  any  lad  will  do,  and  plunged  into  the  water. 
I  struck  out  downstream  at  once,  so  as  to  appropriate  a  few 
yards  in  the  second  before  the  chill  of  the  water  had  commu¬ 
nicated  itself  to  my  spine. 

As  I  swung  down  stream  the  leaves  above  grew  scarcer  and 
the  water  grew  warm  where  the  sun  had  been  able  to  penetrate 
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NOVEMKS  *  MUJKA 

Editado  por  la  casa  de  Musica  Espahola  mas 
grande,  mas  surtida  y  mejor  situada.  En  el 

Corazon  del  Barrio 

- - <1  I>  - - 

SE  PUBLICA  TODOS  LOS  SABADOS 

No.  5  ABRIL,  27  1929 


BONANOVA 

El  Popular  y  Querido  Baritono 

Se  halla  entre  nosotros  otra  vez  Fortunio  Bonanova  de  regreso  de  su 
triunfal  actuacion  en  la  Habana.  Nos  sorprende  ahora  como  mspirado 
compositor  de  canciones  con  dos  preciosos  tangos  cuya  letra  publicamos 
como  of  rend  a  al  publico  que  siempre  acoge  con  agrado  toda  actuacion  de 

Bonanova. 


lOl  LENOX  AVENUE  -  ESQUINA  115th  St. 
Telefono  University  1709  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 


AGENCIA  DE  ANUNCIOS  PARA  “LA  PRENSA”  A  PRECIOS  DE  OFICINA 


LA  BORDONA  LLORA  UN  TANGO 
(Buenos  Aires  de  mi  mida) 
Original  de  F.  BONANOVA 


La  bordona  llora  un  tango  arrancado  de  mi  pena 
son  suspiros,  son  nostalgias  que  se  trenzan  en 

cadena 

que  aprisiona  el  corazon. 

Quien  pudiera  como  un  sueno  trasladarse  a  la 

Argentina 

y  en  las  noches  silenciosas  cebar  mate  con  mi 

china 

encerrado  en  mi  bulin. 
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V 


Buenos  Aires  de  mi  vida  yo  no  te  podre  olvidar 
aunque  lejos  de  tus  calles,  de  tus  plazas  y  tu  cielo 
yo  no  siento  mas  anhelo  que  volverte  a  contemplar. 


II 


El  perfume  del  recuerdo,  la  ahoranza  de  unos 

ojos 

han  sembrado  en  mi  vida  un  camino  de  abrojos 
muy  dificil  de  seguir. 

La  recuerdo  a  cada  instante,  con  tristeza  de  ven- 

cido 

y  en  mi  mente  esta  clavada  la  mujer  que  yo  he 

querido 

y  que  jamas  volvere  a  ver. 
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Buenos  Aires  de  mi  vida  yo  no  te  podre  olvidar 
aunque  lejos  de  tus  calles,  de  tus  plazas  y  tu  cielo 
yo  no  siento  mas  anhelo  que  volverte  a  contem¬ 
plar. 


Cantado  en  Disco  Brunswick  por  Pilar  Arcos  y 
en  la  Columbia  por  F.  Bonanova. 


La  musica  para  canto  y  piano  de  las  composicio- 
nes  de  Bonanova  se  hallan  aqui  de  venta. 


Yisite  nuestra  tienda,  y  encontrara  el  mas 
completo  surtido  de  discos  VICTOR,  CO¬ 
LUMBIA,  BRUNSWICK,  ODEON 
y  OKEH. 


PIANOLAS  “R.  S.  HOWARD” 
y  VICTROLAS  ORTOFONICAS 
PLAZOS  FACILES 


.....  MARTINEZ  HNOS. 

Esquina  115th  St.  ::  101  Lenox  Ave.  101 


CANCIONES 
EN  DISCO 


1 


«( 


GRABAD(  fl 


CHOCA  ESOSCI 
CUB  ANITA 
ARRABAL  . .  , 

CHILENA  GE1T 

(F.  'nu< 

NOCHE  DE  R,Y 

JUVENTUD  Qf 
Cancion  Fox  (I 

NO  TE  QUIEI] 

PRESAGIO . 

(F.  fv 

UN  TROPEZO 
SOLITO  Y  COl 


P 


LOS  GAVILAH 
LA  LEYENDAO) 


NO  VOLVERA., 
CORRIO  LLAL 


LOS  GAVILAN< 

BEBA . 

MANO  A  MAN 
GRANADINAS 

LA  BORDONA. 
GO. 

SOMBRA  .... 
FRANCESITA 
TALAN-TALA1 
NO  LE  DIGAS 


POR  TU  CULP, 
NOCHE  DE  RE 

VAGO  SUEnO. 
che  y  R.  Hoyo 


mesa 


DE 


CAFIXIO  VIEJO 

l  (La  historia  de  un  cabaretier  envejecido) 

Tango 

Original  de  F.  BONANOVA 

La  vida  sigue  me  dicen  todos 
mas  yo  contesto  que  se  acabo. 

Se  fue  la  farra  con  la  milonga 
los  vinos  caros  y  la  coco. 

Mi  cuerpo  viejo  ya  no  resiste, 
mi  pelo  bianco  ya  me  traiciona, 
ya  no  inter esa  mi  tango  triste 
soy  un  recuerdo  jno  estoy  de  moda! 

CORO 

Cafixio  viejo,  no  te  dan  corte. 

Que  haces  en  medio  de  la  rotonda 
Cafixio  viejo! — grita  la  gente 
l  No  ves,  payaso,  que  nos  estorbas  ? 
RECITADO 

Cafixio,  Cafixio  viejo. ...  ja!  ja!  ja! 
que  haces  ahi  de  pasmarote 
mandate  a  mudar. 

II 

Yo  fui  un  muileco  que  se  obtenia 
facil  conquista  de  las  mujeres. 

En  noches  gratas  yo  presumia: 
sabia  el  truco  de  los  placeres. 

Amigos  mios,  ya  me  retiro 
cual  mueble  roto  que  se  arrincona. 

Ante  el  espejo  lanzo  un  suspiro. 

Cafixio  viejo  jllego  tu  hora! 

CORO 

Cafixio  viejo,  no  te  dan  corte. 

Que  haces  en  medio  de  la  rotonda 
Cafixio  viejo! — grita  la  gente 
l  No  ves,  payaso,  que  nos  estorbas  ? 

Este  tango  acaba  de  ser  grabado  por  F. 
BONANOVA  en  la  Columbia. 


^Ha  Oido  Ud.  los  Ultimos  Discos  del 

TRIO  Y  SEXTETO  MATAMOROS? 

LOS  CARNAVALES  DE  ORIENTE.Son. 
DEJAME  GOZAR  MULATA 

POBRE  BOHEMIA . Bolero 

POR  QUE  PASARON . .  Capricho 

EL  VOTO  Y  LA  MUJER . Bolero 

META  Y  BABY . , .  Bolero 

Venga  a  nuestra  tienda  y  oigalos 

MARTINEZ  HNOS. 

Esquina  115th  St.  101  Lenox  Ave. 


VENDEMOS  PASAJES  PARA  TODAS  PARTES  DEL  MUNDO  -  ARREGLAMOS  DOCUMENTOS. 
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MUEBLES 

Caracas  Furniture 

=================  Co. 


Compra  y  venta  de 
muebles. 

Servicio  eficiente  y  sa¬ 
tisfactory 

Express,  Tapiceria  y 
Carpinteria. 


131  WEST  116th  STREET 
entre  Lenox  y  7a.  Avenida 
New  York  City 
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pane's  IB  canto  parlor 

El  Salon  Htspano  de  Belleza 


t04  W.  It 6th  St .  cast  esq'tina  a 
Lenox  Avenue 

Buen  gusto  y 
exquisito  arte .  Es- 
pecialista  en  el  arte  del 
Ondulado  permanente .  El  pre- 
diledo  de  nuestro  mundo  femeni- 
no.  Buen  trabajo  a  precios  mod'.cos 
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P.  ECHEVARRIA  E  HIIO 


La  unica  casa  latina  tn 
el  giro  de  Funeraria. 


2009  SEPTIMA  AVENIDA 

entre  las  calles  120  y  121 

Telefonos  Noche  y  Dia 
Monument  3765  y  2669 
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LA  ALEGR1A 

£1  Restaurant 
mas  concurrido 
y  el  unico  que 
esta  a  tono  con 
los  gustos  de  la 
raza.  Explendi- 
do  reservado  pa¬ 
ra  familias.  Co- 
midas  especia- 
les.  Abierto 
to  da  la  noche. 

107  Lenox  A  ve.  entre  115  y  116 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

ELh>  r-t  SEE  riSHS  H  h  ciSH  SHSHib  dSHS  ©  © 
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the  foliage.  Presently  I  arrived  at  the  open  field  and  the  quince 
tree.  I  dried  quickly  in  the  afternoon  sun,  donned  the  chlamys 
of  white  wool  and  tied  on  the  sandals  I  found  there. 

I  have  not  seen  the  scarlet  tanager  since  he  left  the  clear¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  he  has  gone  ahead  of  me,  or  maybe  he  is  guiding 
some  other  traveler  thru  the  forest.  But  I  see  the  fagade  of 
the  City  I  set  out  for,  across  the  fields  and  I  hope  to  arrive  there 
before  nightfall. 
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An  elegy  for  summer 

Leaves  are  lying  on  the  ground 
At  the  feet  of  the  nude  trees 
Whispering ,  as  they  float  around 
Blown  every  wkichway  by  the  breeze: 

“Summer  who  saw  the  roses  bud 
And  watched  the  sun  sink  in  the  red 
Inundant  pool  of  its  own  blood , 

Who  saw  the  roses  wilt ,  is  dead. 

“The  splendor  of  the  moon  increased 
Each  night,  but  presently  it  waned, 

And  Jupiter  sank  in  the  west, 

And  Summer  died.  Last  night  it  rained. 


\ 


R.  C.  Taylor 


T.  J.  Vaitses 


TAYLOR 

Rug  Washing  Co. 

15  Laurel  Street 
Melrose,  Mass. 


Tel.  mel.  I719-W. 


HAMILTON  BEACH  METHOD  USED 


“What  is  there  left  for  one  who  grieves 
For  Summer's  death?  Only  her  clothes: 

A  gutterful  of  sodden  leaves , 

The  shrivelled  petals  of  a  rose. 

“Who  saw  the  starling's  southward  flight 
And  lived  the  August  moon's  duration, 
Has  passed,  upon  a  stormy  night, 

But  waits  for  our  annihilation.'' 

Thus  sing  the  maple  leaves  above 

To  the  yellow  bracken  and  oak  leaves  under ; 
In  fear  and  sorrow,  grief  and  love, 

Till  an  east  wind  blows  them  asunder. 


STEVEN  FLEMING. 


Bell  Song 

I’ve  heard  a  chime  in  Cathay  sing 
With  tinkling  silver  tongue. 

I’ve  heard  the  bells  of  temples  ring 
In  golden  silence  hung. 

As  sheep  surge  homeward  to  the  fold, 
White  clouds  on  hillsides, 

I’ve  heard  the  bells  in  chorus  scold 
The  shepherd,  eventides. 

But  gongs  may  clangor  on  my  way, 
Yet  none  will  sound  so  sweet 

As  coins  dropped  in  a  beggar’s  tray 
On  some  anonymous  street. 


HENRY  FOLEY. 


A  b  achelor's  defence 

by  John  Eames 


Usually  I  prefer  the  city  proper  to 
the  geometrically  designed  suburbs.  Aye,  cynic  I  am  when  I 
behold  scores  of  cute  little  bungalows  and  darling  love  nests  all 
built  from  the  same  plan  and  all  depressingly  neat.  In  the 
country  (seventeen  minutes  to  the  city  on  the  suburban  express) 
the  children  are  so  healthy,  they  are  so  polite  and  so  clean,  with 
their  shining  faces  and  blackened  boots,  that  they  are  almost 
inhuman.  Every  proprietor  of  every  Sabine  Farm  ($9,500, 
F.  O.  B.  Grand  Rapids)  seems  to  delight  in  wearing  the  oldest 
clothes  he — or  the  hired  man — happens  to  possess,  and  then 
glows  with  rustic  pride  as  he  proudly  surveys  the  twenty  feet 
of  withered  grass  behind  his  Kentish  cottage.  This  on  Sunday 
afternoon  in  October. 

Quidnunc  was  the  cause  of  my  desertion  of  the  town.  For 
years  he  has  been  bursting  into  my  rooms  and  driving  with  his 
rustic  enthusiasm  all  peace  and  serenity  out  the  window.  If 
spring  should  be  the  season,  with  its  attendant  rain  and  mud, 
Peter  would  assure  me  that  now  was  the  time  to  see  his  place. 
Why,  man,  it’s  beautiful!  Nature  is  repainting  the  fields,  ten¬ 
der  shoots  of  green  are  appearing  in  the  trees,  the  apple  blossoms 
will  soon  be  with  us.  No,  Peter,  the  country  is  not  for  me — 
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at  least  this  manufactured  sort  of  place  you  inhabit.  You  may 
continue  in  your  folly,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned,  wear  out  your 
heart  and  lungs  running  for  the  8.43  express,  suffer  with  hay 
fever  from  May  to  October,  raise  your  children  to  be  country 
bumpkins,  but  attempt  not  your  wiles  on  me.  The  grass  is  be¬ 
coming  green !  Look  out  the  window — is  not  the  grass  as  green 
on  the  Common?  Go,  Peter,  and  return  not  ’til  you  be  less  a 
fool ! 

As  a  rule  I  have  been  thus  able  to  defend  myself,  for  I  have 
never  been  stricken  with  that  most  terrible  disease — ruralania. 
You  may  have  your  buttercups,  say  I.  As  for  myself,  the  tulips 
and  the  chrysanthemums  in  the  Public  Garden  will  suffice.  I 
have  my  own  rooms,  with  their  composure  undisturbed  by  the 
nervous  hand  of  a  woman.  The  bindings  of  my  books  are  un¬ 
broken,  for  no  efficient  housewife  has  dusted  them.  Am  I  lonely 
of  nights?  You  are  always  the  romantic,  I  see.  My  son,  a  book 
is  just  as  pleasant  company  as  a  wife  and  children,  and  one  can 
stop  its  talking  by  the  simple  mechanics  of  laying  it  down.  Then 
there  is  the  theatre,  the  Common  and  the  river.  Enough  of  this. 
I  started  to  speak  of  my  visit  to  Quidnunc’s  place  and  I  have, 
as  usual,  entered  into  a  defence  of  bachelorhood.  Warn  me  if 
it  happens  again. 

Age  weakens  one’s  powers  of  resistance,  and  a  fortnight  ago 
I  gave  in  to  Peter.  Stop  it,  I  said,  stop  it.  I’ll  go  to  see  your 
chickens  and  your  pumpkins  and  your  beautiful  autumn  foliage. 
For  once  and  for  all  I’ll  brave  the  dangers  of  your  silly  suburb, 
and  there’s  an  end  on  it. 

So  here  I  am  at  the  station  on  this  rather  chilly  Sunday 
morning.  Candor,  however,  forces  me  to  admit  that  it  is  rather 
nice  out  here.  These  Puritan  planted  elms  help  to  hide  the  archi- 
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TABLOID  int 


Herb  Kenny 


THE  Christmas  season  is  upon 
us  .  .  .  this  is  the  last  Heights 
of  the  fiscal  .  .  .  and  fisty  year  1933 
.  .  .  we  nod  a  cheery  good-bye  and 
point  out  that  if  any  year  ever 
showed  any  stuff  ...  it  was  1933 
.  .  .  Prohibition  was  repealed  .  .  . 
we  beat  Holy  Cross  .  .  .  either  event 
calls  for  a  cheer  .  .  .  prospects  look 
bright  all  around  ...  a  new  fresh¬ 
man  class  entered  the  college  .  .  . 
and  chose  their  president,  Joe  Mc¬ 
Curdy  .  .  .  who  takes  the  interests 
of  his  class  much  to  heart  .  .  .  and 
writes  poetry  .  .  .  much  after  the 
fashion  of  Fr.  Feeney  .  .  .  whose 
new  books  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
more  mature  style  .  .  .  than  “In 
Towns  and  Little  Towns,”  which  is 
black  with  thumb  marks  as  far  as 
the  Kenny  ancestral  halls  are  con¬ 
cerned  .  .  .  and  when  we  buy  his  new 
volume  (if  we  can  unearth  the 
money)  .  .  .  we  will  consider  our 
|library  nearer  completion  .  .  . 

— T— 

Tonight  the  student  body  would 
Ido  well  to  hear  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sheed 
(lecture  on  G.  K.  Chesterton  ...  at 
Ithe  college  .  .  .  we  wouldn’t  miss  it 


erconegian 

Joe  Donovan 


The  Whirling 

Jack  Roach 


TTV 


A  LITTLE  trip  to  the  middle 
part  of  the  state  last  week-end 
enabled  us  to  glean  a  few  notes 
first  hand,  contrary  to  our  custom 
of  pirating  the  exchanges. 

The  seniors  at  Mt.  Holyoke  must 
be  signed  in  on  Saturday  by  mid¬ 
night.  Which  is  rather  inconveni¬ 
ent  for  the  couples  dancing  at  the 
Nonatuck.  If  late,  a  fine  of  $1  is 
imposed,  and  the  rate  is  increased 
with  each  succeeding  tardiness. 

Williams  students  find  the  new 
Bennington  College  a  great  conveni¬ 
ence.  One  of  the  operators  at  the 
Bennington  switchboard  imparted 
that  a  male  voice  often  calls  and 
asks  to  talk  to  a  particular  girl.  If 
his  objective  is  not  at  home  he  re¬ 
quests  the  operator  to  “Wait  a 
second,”  and  then  he  can  be  heard 
calling  upon  his  schoolmates  to  sup¬ 
ply  more  names. 

But  then  at  Vassar,  so  the  story 
goes,  the  Yale  boys  show  up  with 
written  lists  of  names  in  the  hope 
that  they’ll  be  connected  with  at 
least  one. 


IF  some  misguided  persoi 
me  (in  an  unguarded 
what  I  thought  was  the  pred< 

ing  note  of  modern  thoul 
should  say  that  it  was  the  te 
to  “pontificate.”  Everyone 
to  want  everyone  else  to  lie 
his  own  opinion,  with  the 
that  there  is  much  talkii 
mighty  little  listening.  Our 
developing 


A  statistician  published  that  the\ 
size  of  women’s  feet  has  increased 
two  sizes  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
Some  writer  commented  that’s  what 
the  ladies  get  for  stepping  into 
men’s  shoes.  Even  that  has  its 


BOSTON  COLLEGE,  CHESTNUT  HILL,  MASS. 


Carol 


Not  through  a  palace  gate 
With  grandiose  din , 

The  King  of  this  earth,  and  more , 
Entered  in . 


But  in  a  stable  small 


An  humbling  thing 


Was  born  the  subject  of  all, 
Of  all,  the  King. 


Steven  Fleming. 


ICO 
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tectural  sins  which  would  be  otherwise  so  evident.  And  it  is 
rather  a  relief  to  escape  the  city’s  compactness — yes,  perhaps 
it  is  better  to  smell  the  odor  of  burning  leaves  than  to  read  about 
it  in  Christopher  Morley.  I  must  not  dawdle  here  all  morning ; 
on  shall  I  hasten  to  “Hardtoquit.” 

There  would  be  some  point  to  living  out  here  if  this  was 
a  suburb  of  New  York,  which  is  a  city  all  must  hasten  to  leave. 
But  Boston,  no.  These  lawns,  with  their  crumpled  leaves  and 
fallen  chestnuts,  are  most  satisfactory,  it  is  true,  but  they  sur¬ 
pass  not  the  lawns  of  Mt.  Vernon  street.  These  elms  temper 
the  sun’s  impertinence,  but  what  city  has  more  stately  elms  than 
Boston?  Quidnunc  says  he  delights  in  his  walks  about  the 
neighborhood  at  twilight.  Know  you  not  Commonwealth  Ave¬ 
nue’s  mall?  It  is  dignified  and  urban,  yet  gracious  and  kind. 
Even  the  sculpture  is  good.  There  are  grass  and  elms  and  leaves 
and  the  thoughtful  grey  of  the  October  sky.  And  it  isn’t  a  mil¬ 
lion  miles  from  nowhere.  This  a  colloquialism  from  my  nephew. 

Quidnunc  has  no  push  button  by  his  door.  One  of  those 
standard  brass  knockers  ($3.95)  from  the  department  store — 
inefficient,  a  bother  to  polish,  but  quite  antique,  thank  you.  I 
bang  it.  Nothing  happens.  I  repeat  the  assault  on  the  Sunday 
quiet;  I  wake  only  the  neighbors.  Indeed  the  chief  beauty  of 
these  contrivances  is  their  ability  to  acquaint  the  inquisitive 
people  across  the  street  with  one’s  arrival  before  one’s  very  host 
and  hostess  hear  one’s  signal.  A  strategic  retreat  to  the  sidewalk 
is  accomplished,  where  I  gather  and  hurl  pebbles  at  windows. 
Success !  A  dog  barks.  Curses,  I  mutter,  for  dogs  seem  always 
bent  on  tripping  me.  The  door  flies  open  and  Peter’s  ruddy 
face,  now  topped  with  white,  appears.  He  is  flanked  by  his  two 
son,  Peter  Junior  and  Tristram,  I  think.  I  am  led  into  the  house 
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where  Mrs.  Quidnunc  waits  to  greet  me — a  good  woman  who 
actually  delights  in  the  well-being  of  her  husband.  He  is  not 
her  supporter,  but  her  husband  and  lord.  A  rare  person. 

Peter  and  the  boys  are  set  on  a  game  of  tag  football  in  the 
backyard,  and  it  seems  I  must  join  them.  Sure,  go  ahead,  ’twill 
improve  your  appetite,  says  Mrs.  Quidnunc.  There  is  no  need, 
when  you  rule  the  kitchen,  I  quite  gallantly  return,  and  rather 
tremulously  I  step  on  to  the  football  field,  a  pleasing  rectangle 
of  faded  turf  bordered  by  poplars. 

I  suppose  you  know  how  tag  football  affects  a  man  of  my 
years — I  thought  you  would.  At  first  I  feared  I  might  not  be 
quite  up  to  it,  but  lo,  the  spring  seemed  to  be  in  my  legs!  As 
I  intercepted  a  pass  meant  for  Tristram,  I  howled  with  glee, 
I  guess  there’s  life  in  the  old  codger  yet!  I  outraced  the  boys, 
I  scored  touchdown  after  touchdown,  I  was  immense  (as  my 
niece  would  say).  My  physician  says  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
walk  for  another  week. 

This  is  fine  cranberry  sauce,  I  said  to  my  hostess.  I  sup¬ 
pose,  turning  to  Peter,  you  grow  it  yourself?  No,  Peter  said, 
redder  than  ever,  I  have  not  the  time.  I  must  work  for  a  living, 
you  know.  But,  surely,  this  squash,  this  is  your  own  doing? 
’Tis  from  the  city  market,  said  he.  A  fine  turkey,  a  truly  noble 
bird — your  tender  care  has  been  rewarded,  Peter.  What  did 
you  feed  it?  Stop,  John,  stop,  he  said,  you  yourself  helped  me 
purchase  it  at  Faneuil  Hall.  His  daughters  smiled. 

The  girls  went  to  help  their  mother  in  the  kitchen  and  the 
boys  were  discussing  yesterday’s  football  with  some  chaps  across 
the  fence.  We  leaned  back  from  the  board  and  smoke  rings 
drifted  ceilingwards.  The  heatless  sunbeams  of  autumn  made 
a  parallelogram  on  the  wall.  It’s  nice  here,  Peter,  I  said.  You 
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are  blessed  beyond  other  men.  Wife,  children,  house,  health — 
what  more  is  there  ?  I  suppose,  I  added,  it’s  quite  a  task  to  keep 
the  lawn  and  hedges  in  trim.  Keeps  me  fit,  said  Peter.  You’re 
stouter  than  I,  was  my  answer,  but  of  course  your  simple  coun¬ 
try  fare  is  a  reason  for  that.  Have  your  joke,  man.  You’ll  die 
on  my  hands  yet,  with  your  unhealthy  city  ways.  The  trouble 
with  you  is  that  you’re  too  stubborn  to  see  the  simple  beauty 
of  nature.  This  from  Peter.  I  suppose,  said  I,  the  wind  makes 
grand  music  howling  about  the  roof  in  winter.  A  good  fifteen 
minute’s  run  thru  the  snow  to  the  station,  I  should  say.  .  .  . 

The  sun  has  set;  the  girls  will  shortly  return  from  their 
walk;  Peter  and  Tristram  translate  Caesar.  Quidnunc  has  the 
sense  not  to  make  talk  when  one  would  rather  brood.  Silence 
is  friendlier  now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  A  sudden  glow 
from  the  crackling  fire  glosses  the  silver  of  Mrs.  Quidnunc’s  hair 
and  shows  her  private  eyes  to  be  as  friendly  as  those  that  com¬ 
petently  surveyed  the  dinner  table.  The  boys  are  doing  their 
lessons,  the  girls  will  soon  be  home  with  some  fresh  discovery. 
Peter  rests.  Serene.  Perhaps  I  should  have  married  .  .  .  you 
promised  to  warn  me  if  I  went  off  on  this  track  again.  Do  you 
read  much  now,  Peter  ?  No,  about  all  I  do  is  help  the  boys  with 
their  studies.  Whatever  happened  to  your  love  of  the  theatre, 
Peter?  Remember  Nat  Goodwin  and  Maude  Adams  and  Ethel 
Barrymore  when  she  was  younger,  Peter?  I  do,  but  when  the 
children  were  little  we  couldn’t  leave  them  alone.  Now.  .  .  . 
Remember  our  glorious  evenings,  Peter?  You  and  I  and  Tom 
and  Walter.  We  argued  about  free  silver  and  the  tariff  and  that 
dangerous  new  thing  called  socialism.  Then  we  drank  a  toast 
to  our  eternal  friendship  and  strode  thru  the  streets,  laughing 
and  shouting.  Peter  looked  a  trifle  melancholy,  then  his  eyes 
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gleamed  in  the  firelight,  a  broad,  homely,  heavenly  grin  widened 
his  mouth,  he  passed  his  arm  around  her  waist.  You  never  mar¬ 
ried,  did  you,  John? 

I’ll  soon  be  in  the  city,  a  mile  or  two  or  more.  No,  no  wife 
at  my  rooms,  but  there  are  my  books — children  would  have 
ruined  them.  A  fine  pair  of  boys,  Peter  and  Tristram — nice  girls, 
too.  A  nuisance,  though;  disturb  a  man’s  thinking.  I  have 
the  theatre,  the  Common  and  the  river.  Faneuil  Hall  is  nearer 
me  than  Peter.  Yes,  I  have  my  books. 
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BOSTON  LATIN  HIGH  IN 
COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMS 

Eighty-Nine  Percent  of  Boys  Who  Submitted  Papers 

Last  June  Were  Passed 


JOSEPH  M.  FOLEY 
Holy  Cross  scholarship  vinner 

The  high  standing  of  the  Boston 
Public  Latin  School  in  the  matter  of 
preparing  boys  for  college  remains  un¬ 
shaken.  A  compilation  of  the  records 
made  by  Latin  School  students  in  the 
June  examinations  conducted  by  th* 
college  entrance  examination  board 
shows  that  out  of  2130  examination 
papers  submitted  1890,  or  89  percent, 
were  passed. 

An  analysis  made  by  Lee  J.  I>unn 
of  the  school  faculty  reveals  that  of 
1382  papers  submitted  by  boys  who 
were  passed  in  school  in  the  subjects 

oa  which  they  were  examined  1482,  or 


JOHN  MEGALONAKIS 
Greek  prize  winner 

94  percent,  were  passed.  This  percent¬ 
age  surpasses  records  made  in  previ¬ 
ous  years.  In  1932,  90  percent  of  the 
papers  in  this  class  was  passed,  and 
In  1931,  89  percent. 

Examination  of  the  records  further 
shows  that  every  one  of  the  boys  who 
had  taken  the  tests  in  advanced 
French,  German,  Greek  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  131  in  all,  had  passed.  Forty 
papers  were  submitted  in  French,  36 
in  German,  10  in  Greek  and  45  in 
mathematics. 

One  of  the  lads  who  took  the  com- 

prehgnsive  jjfcegjfc  examination  did  so 


well  that  in  competition  with  boys 
from  the  rest  of  the  country  he  was 
awarded  $1500  toward  his  college  ex¬ 
penses.  He  is  John  Megalonakis  of  the 
South  End.  He  received  a  mark  of  99 
percent,  and  was  awarded  the  Jacob 
Cooper  Greek  prize. 

Added  evidence  to  the  preparation 
boys  at  the  Latin  School  receive  ap¬ 
pear*  |n  the  fact  that  out  of  L'48  papers 
submitted  by  boy*  wi^  had  failed  to 


their  examined  subjects  at  the  Latin 
School  408,  or  75  percent,  were  passed. 

High  standing  was  attained  not  only 
in  the  college  board  examinations,  but 

also  in  individual  colleges.  Two  of  the 
students,  Joseph  M.  Foley  of  Dorches¬ 
ter  and  John  F.  Donelan  of'Roxbury, 
school  chums,  both  took  special  schol¬ 
arship  examinations  at  Holy  Cross 
and  Boston  College  last  June.  At  Holy 
Cross,  Foley  headed  the  Hot  and  Done¬ 


lan  was  second.  At  Boston  College, 
Donelan  was  first  and  Foley  second. 

Foley  went  to  Holy  Cross,  where  he 
is  now  leading  his  section  and  where 
his  college  tuition  and  board  and  room 
for  four  years,  will  be  paid  by  his 
scholarship.  Donelan  is  at  Boston 
College  on  a  scholarship. 

At  the  end  of  the  season’s  debating 
in  June,  Foley  and  Donelan  will  be 
and  neck,  ^  tha,  comgetitioh  fag 


first  prize.  They  were  so  close  thai 
they  were  both  awarded  gold  medal* 
tne  first  time  that  was  done. 

Foley  was  also  the  first  Latin  Schoo’ 
boy  to  be  awarded  the  Patrick  T 
Campbell  gold  medal,  offered  for  th< 
first  time  in  June.  He  was  presiden 
of  the  graduating  class,  editor-in-chie 
of  the  school  paper  and  president  o 
the  Debating  Club.  Megalonakis  wai 
awarded  the  Fiske  medal  upon  gradi 
a-tion,  Donelan  .was  class  oratofr 
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On  Christmas 


^\s  this  Christmastide  draws  on,  the 
staff  of  The  Stylus,  strangely  enough,  is  quite  aware  of  the 
general  uselessness  of  any  editorial  comment  on  the  feast.  We 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  adequacy  of  the  world  in 
general  and  of  Boston  College  in  particular  to  burn  the  old  Yule 
log,  quaff  the  wassail  bowl,  and  perchance  disport  right  merrily 
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’neath  the  mistletoe  without  benefit  of  any  pontifical  advice  from 
these  pages. 

But  since  we  have  no  message,  do  you  think  we  could  urge 
one  little  request?  Not  a  command,  not  an  exhortation.  It 
isn’t  dreadfully  important,  but  it  happens  to  be  preying  on  our 
minds  this  Christmas  and  we  thought  it  wouldn’t  be  out  of  place 
to  ask.  Bref,  would  you  mind  refraining  from  calling  your 
Christmas  a  medieval  Christmas?  You  see,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  modern  temper  to  be  the  medieval  temper  and  medievalism 
in  1933  connotes  a  certain  theatricality  and  insincerity,  a  certain 
decadent  attitude  which  rather  spoils  our  ideals.  We  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  our  modern  minds  are  fully  capable  of 
appreciating  the  tremendous  significance  of  Christmas  and  that 
we  are  quite  capable  of  giving  suitable  external  manifestation 
of  our  emotional  awareness  of  the  intense  meaning  of  the  feast. 
In  other  words,  the  celebration  of  Christmas  is  the  interpretation 
of  Christmas,  and  if  Christmas  really  means  something  to  us, 
we  certainly  should  be  able  to  interpret  that  meaning.  Now 
it  may  be  that  romanticism  is  more  effective  and  more  satis¬ 
fying  than  realism,  so  we  may  turn  to  the  Middle  Ages  for  color 
and  technique  for  our  interpretation.  But  let  us  not  dishonor 
our  intellects  by  calling  our  celebration  medieval  when  the  cele¬ 
bration  is  actually  modern,  though  conceivably  a  product  of  the 
romantic  imagination.  There  is,  you  know,  such  a  thing  as  going 
too  far  in  humility.  That  is  why  we  make  our  request. 

G.  C. 

A  challenge  for  you 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  convince  students  through  the 
medium  of  an  editorial.  Yet  every  so  often  one  or  the  other 
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of  the  two  literary  publications  at  Boston  College,  very  much 
like  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  endeavors  to  inform 
the  students  of  the  benefits  of  contact  to  be  gained  via  the  extra¬ 
curricular  activities. 

The  man  who  can  think  originally  is  the  kind  of  a  man  that  ' 
is  needed  today.  Wits  win,  not  memory.  Memory  is  useful  to 
the  honest  man,  more  useful  to  the  liar.  If  a  man  can  think 
originally  and  has  any  memory  at  all,  he  will  know  all  that  he 
is  supposed  to  know  and  will  be  able  to  talk  of  things  he  doesn’t 
know.  He  will  be  able  to  solve. 

This  ability  is  got  only  by  contact  with  fellow  students. 
Contact  is  secured  only  through  the  activities.  Last  year  but 
fifteen  fellows  contributed  to  the  Stylus.  In  other  words  but 
fifteen  fellows  in  the  whole  school  had  anything  thing  to  offer 
worth  while.  Only  fifteen  fellows  had  anything  to  offer  that 
was  their  own.  To  say  that  plenty  might  have  written  is  poor 
stuff,  the  mark  of  the  coward  or  the  quitter.  After  all  any 
American  born  may  be  President  of  the  United  States. 

Don’t  be  a  wall  flower.  There  are  too  many  at  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  already.  Get  out.  Get  around.  Talk  to  other  students. 
Argue  with  them.  Write.  Try  to  think  and  find  out  how  hard 
it  really  is.  If  this  maddens  you  because  you  feel  you  can  think, 
put  your  thoughts  in  writing  and  bring  them  to  the  Stylus  or 
the  Heights  and  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  your  work. 

If  you  think  you  can  show  us  that  we  are  thus-and-thus 
and  so-and-so,  let  us  see  what  you  can  do.  If  you  prefer  to  sit 
around  that  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  The  Heights  and  The 
Stylus.  The  members  of  both  are  having  a  wonderful  time. 
We  are  learning  what  we  are  delegated  as  students  to  learn  and 
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we  are  also  learning  a  great  deal  of  the  practical  side  of  writ¬ 
ing,  printing,  correcting,  invention  and  a  good  deal  of  human 
nature,  i.e.,  that  this  editorial  will  leave  the  self-satisfied  still 
thinking  that  they  could  write  something  as  good  or  better  than 
that  which  appears  in  The  Stylus  and  The  Heights.  Do  you 
think  you  can?  Bring  it  to  either  and  see.  If  you  think  you 
cannot,  why  not  come  around  and  learn  by  experience?  We 
dare  you.  We  are  tired  of  asking.  You  will  be  nothing  more 
than  a  bother  to  the  editors  but  if  you  want  to  come  around  they 
will  be  glad  to  help  you  and,  if  you  are  any  better,  resign. 
Come  on  and  try. 

H.  K. 
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saccharine  straight 


“The  name  and  nature  of  poetry”  by  A.  E.  Housman  .... 

E.  Housman  has  published 
again.  An  exceedingly  slender  volume  of  course.  Who  would 
dare  dream  of  anything  but  an  exceedingly  slender  volume 
coming  from  the  distinguished  recluse  of  Cambridge  ?  This 
time  he  speaks  neither  as  a  poet  nor  a  scholar  but  has  delight¬ 
fully  mingled  both  roles  in  a  lecture  as  fastidiously  fashioned 
as  it  is  most  charming  and  delightful.  In  general  he  has  given 
us  a  comprehensive  dissertation  on  poetry,  but  in  particular  it  is  a 
quietly  impassioned  attack  on  the  cerebral  poets,  a  vehement 
denunciation  of  the  prominence  of  the  intellect  in  much  of  our 
modern  poetry. 

T.  S.  Eliot’s  regard  for  John  Dryden  finds  no  favor  in 
Housman’s  eyes,  who  has  absolutely  no  sympathy  with  the 
prevalent  “disposition  to  revise  the  verdict  pronounced  by  the 
nineteenth  century  on  the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  and  to 
represent  that  its  disparaging  judgment  was  no  more  than  an 
expression  of  distaste  for  a  sort  of  poetry  unlike  its  own.”  He 
elaborates  his  contention  that  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  primarily  motivated  by  the  intellect  and  was  great 
literature  indeed,  but  that  it  was  not  an  era  of  great  poetry. 
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Throughout  his  lecture  he  dwells  on  his  theme  that  poetry 
is  of  the  emotions  and  that  poetry  dwells  not  in  what  a  thing 
means  but  “in  the  way  it  is  said.”  Perhaps  in  his  eagerness  to 
bring  out  his  point  he  occasionally  falls  into  the  Romantic  error 
of  forgetting  the  intellect  entirely,  but  in  the  main  he  proceeds 
to  enunciate  his  doctrines  logically  and  well.  And  there  are 
some  superb  distinctions  that  he  draws,  as,  for  example  (speak¬ 
ing  of  the  eighteenth  century) :  “Much  of  the  poetry  written 
was  excellent  literature,  but  excellent  literature  which  is  also 
poetry  is  not  therefore  excellent  poetry.”  And  again:  “If  a 
man  is  insensible  to  poetry,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  gets  no 
pleasure  from  poems.” 

But  though  Plousman  does  enunciate  certain  artistic 
theories,  the  interest  of  the  book  lies  not  so  much  in  these  as 
it  does  in  the  delightful  language  with  which  a  poet  of  distinc¬ 
tion  vividly  sets  forth  his  own  experiences  and  discoveries  in 
poetry.  He  confesses  that  he  can  no  more  define  poetry  than 
a  “terrier  can  define  a  rat”  but  like  the  terrier  he  recognized 
the  object  by  the  symptoms  which  it  provoked.  Whether  he 
means  that  he  really  cannot  define  poetry  or  that  he  much 
prefers  not  to,  remains  for  us  to  decide  for  ourselves  but  re¬ 
gardless  of  our  conclusion  we  must  recognize  the  emotional 
intensity  of  the  man  and  revel  in  his  incomparable  ease  of 
expression.  Poetry,  he  says,  is  physical;  when  a  line  of  poetry 
strays  into  his  head  while  he  is  in  the  act  of  shaving,  his  beard 
bristles  to  such  an  extent  that  the  razor  ceases  to  function, 
consequent  upon  this  is  a  shiver  down  his  back,  a  constriction 
of  his  throat,  and  a  precipitation  of  water  to  his  eyes. 

Housman  has  shown  us  not  only  what  are  his  opinions  of 
poetry  but  has  given  us  an  undeniably  enjoyable  portrait  of 
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his  character,  his  whimsicalities,  his  enthusiasms,  his  emotional 
awareness  of  the  material  world.  Here  is  Cambridge’s  shy 
recluse  revealing  himself  and  showing  us  the  full  man  that  he 
is  behind  his  retiring,  scholarly  exterior.  No  one  would  claim 
that  the  lecture  constitutes  a  valuable  contribution  to  aesthetics, 
but  to  miss  reading  it  would  be  to  miss  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  informal  essays  on  poetry  that  has  been  penned  in  many  a 
year. 

G.  C. 


Look  before  you  leap,  by  Alec  Waugh 

^^ritten  by  anyone  except  one  of 
the  Waughs,  “Look  before  You  Leap”  might  have  turned  out 
to  be  a  rather  sentimental,  gushy  novel.  For  the  situations  of 
the  book — Faith  Mailery’s  hasty  marriage  with  Ralph  Gaveston, 
the  sudden  success  of  Gerald  Onslow,  the  West  Indian  revolu¬ 
tion — are  of  a  very  unusual  and  romantic  variety.  It  demands 
a  strong  hand  to  treat  these  events,  and  give  them  probability. 
Few  authors,  free  to  do  so,  would  dare  to  deliberately  choose 
to  introduce  such  material  into  a  serious  novel. 

What  is  true  of  the  substance  of  the  plot  is  also  true  of 
some  of  the  characters.  The  hero,  Ralph  Gaveston,  is  the  com¬ 
posite  of  the  nobler  qualities  of  Arthur  and  Lancelot.  Gerald 
Onslow  is  the  resurrection  of  the  handsome  young  villain  of 
our  Wild  West  days.  Averil  Stewart  is  the  typical  villainess 
(contralto)  of  Italian  opera.  Rathwell  Stewart  is  a  slight  dilu¬ 
tion  of  the  Byronic.  Against  such  difficulties  of  plot  and  char¬ 
acter,  Mr.  Waugh  triumphs. 
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For  while  it  is  only  by  the  most  delicate  manoeuvering  that 
the  author  is  able  to  prevent  some  of  his  characters  and  much 
of  his  plot  from  collapsing,  yet  in  the  study  of  the  emotional 
and  mental  progress  of  the  heroine,  he  gives  a  thoroughly  ra¬ 
tionalized  and  significant  delineation. 

So  there  is  a  much  more  weighty  and  deeper  treatment  of 
character  than  in  the  novel  which  immediately  preceded  this  one, 
“Sir  She  Said.”  Obvious,  too,  is  the  entire  absence  of  the  cynni- 
cal  harshness  sometimes  observed  in  the  earlier  book.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  complete  absence  of  such  scenes  as  might  be  termed 
vulgar. 

Mr.  Waugh’s  thesis  is  singularly  sane  and  restrained.  He 
is  content  to  record  the  transition  of  a  young  lady  from  a  day¬ 
dreaming  stenographer  to  a  normal  wife  and  mother. 

The  book  compares  favorably  with  other  Waugh  novels. 
The  author  has  unquestionably  developed  in  many  directions 
since  his  last  novel.  However,  unfortunately,  he  lacks  the  power 
and  vinegar  which  characterize  his  brother  Evelyn’s  “Black 
Mischief.” 

The  fault  of  angels,  by  Paul  Horgan 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  discuss  a  first  book,  for  we  have  no 
standard  of  comparison.  If  we  knew  a  previous  work  which 
was  a  failure,  we  could  point  out  what  quality  the  author  did 
or  did  not  possess  which  made  or  did  not  make  this  work  also 
a  failure.  If  a  previous  work  were  a  success,  we  could  discover 
what  traits  had  been  heightened  or  toned;  whether  the  author 
was  improving  or  not,  and  in  what  way.  But  a  first  work 
must  be  compared  with  nothingness,  or  with  a  purely  protective 
and  negative  concept  of  the  novel.  So  in  reviewing  Paul  Hor- 
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gan’s  “The  Fault  of  Angels,”  we  are  reduced  to  writing  indis¬ 
tinct  generalities. 

Mr.  Horgan  (like  George  Weller  in  “Not  to  Eat — Not  for 
Love”)  follows  the  lead  of  some  modern  German  writers  (as 
exemplified  in  Feuchtwanger’s  “Justice”)  by  writing  his  novel 
about  a  group  of  people  rather  than  an  individual.  Feucht- 
wanger  wrote  his  book  about  Munich;  Weller  about  Harvard; 
Horgan  about  the  members  and  acquaintances  of  the  musical 
circle  of  the  city  of  “Dorchester.”  Weller  is  too  diffuse;  Feucht- 
wanger  is  as  diffuse  as  a  fastidious  artist  would  permit  himself 
to  be;  Horgan  achieves  a  unity  for  which  the  majority  of  his 
readers  must  be  grateful. 

This  unity  is  attained,  as  usual,  by  unity  of  character.  But 
contrary  to  the  procedure  of  the  ordinary  novelist,  it  is  attained, 
not  by  centering  everything  around  the  main  character,  but  by 
binding  it  together  as  the  experience  of  John  O’Shaughnessy, 
whom  Mr.  Horgan  certainly  identifies  with  himself,  just  as  he 
links  the  “Dorchester”  of  the  novel  with  Rochester,  his  some¬ 
time  residence. 

The  formal  protagonist  is  a  Russian  lady,  Nina  Arenkoff. 
She  is  the  object  of  those  contradictory  moods,  thoughts,  imag¬ 
inings,  plans,  and  other  miscellaneous  emotional  paraphernalia 
which  people,  too  lazy  to  analyze  them,  refer  to  collectively  as 
the  “artistic  temperament.”  This  procedure  reminds  one  of  the 
practice  of  the  lesser  historians  of  English  literature,  who  clas¬ 
sify  writers  whom  they  are  incapable  of  appreciating,  as  “poet’s 
poets”  and  “the  poets  of  a  few.” 

One  would  be  led  immediately  to  compare  Mr.  Horgan’s 
Nina  with  Booth  Tarkington’s  latest  heroine,  Lily  Mars,  if  one 
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were  not  withheld  by  the  certain  knowledge  that  people  who 
respect  Mr.  Horgan  would  be  outraged  at  the  audacity.  For 
he  does  not  deal  merely  with  surfaces.  He  is  too  much  the 
artist  to  be  intrigued  by,  or  intrigue  by,  trivialities.  Despite 
little  inconsistencies,  Nina  might  be  a  live  woman.  Perhaps 
her  mind  is  not  the  most  practical  in  the  world,  but  her  virtues, 
which  are  precious,  command  respect. 

On  first  thought,  one  is  led  to  believe  that  the  book  is  about 
Nina.  But  more  penetrating  analysis  and  deeper  reflection  force 
one  to  the  surprising  conclusion  that  it  is  John  who  is  the  real 
protagonist.  It  is  the  effect  upon  his  mind  which  various  in¬ 
fluences,  principally  Nina,  have  that  is  of  prime  importance  in 
the  novel. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  book  which  would  justify  our  call¬ 
ing  it  a  first  novel  of  promise.  It  is  not  juvenile  or  incomplete. 
It  is  a  finished  product. 

S.  F. 
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Midsummer  night’s  madness,  by  Hedweigh  Trumpington 

I  might  have  known  it  would  be  a  mad  night.  Asquith  (you 
know  how  Asquith  is)  ambled  into  the  room  and  deliberately 
kicked  over  a  heavy  leather  chair — right  smack  over! 

“Let’s  go  to  Rockport,”  said  he. 

“Huh?  Oh,  sure,  sure!  Why  not?”  said  I.  And  surely 
there  was  no  more  logical  thing  I  could  have  said. 

Of  course  Asquith  remembered  that  he  knew  someone  in 
Rockport  (you  know  Asquith),  so  we  decided — no,  I’m  sure 
Asquith  decided — that  we’d  look  her  up.  He  had  forgotten 
where  she  lived,  but  no  matter — she  was  studying  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  under  the  great  Mr.  Cotter.  Who  could  live  in  Rockport 
and  not  know  Mr.  Cotter?  Quite  simple,  you  see:  Somebody 
tells  us  where  Cotter  lives,  we  go  there  first,  and  Cotter  tells 
us  where  Lucinda  is  staying.  No  trouble  at  all. 

Asquith  tried  a  group  of  young  (well,  rather  young) — yes, 
perhaps  they  were  schoolmarms :  intellectual  undoubtedly. 
Couldn’t  blame  Asquith  for  not  knowing  they  were  strangers  in 
town  themselves.  A  couple  of  natives  merely  stared  when  we 
asked  them,  but  anyone  could  see  they  were  ignorant. 


We  went  into  an  unconscionably  little  tea-room  and  I 
bumped  my  head.  Besides,  I  was  embarrassed  to  no  end  when 
the  waitress  tried  to  conduct  us  to  a  table.  But  Asquith  quite 
calmly  put  the  question.  And  she  knew  of  course.  Blithely 
(I  really  think  that  she  hummed,  now  that  I  look  back  upon  it), 
blithely,  I  say,  she  tripped  to  the  door  and  pointed  the  way  to 
Cotter’s. 

There  was  a  devilish  hill  to  climb  and  all  that.  But  poof! 
In  no  time  we  were  walking  up  the  path  of  Cotter’s  home. 

A  buxom,  but  withal  a  pleasant,  beldame  flung  wide  the 
portal. 

“Is  Mr.  Cotter  in,  please?” 

“Mr.  Cotter?” 

Yes,  Mr.  Cotter.  Doesn’t  Mr.  Cotter  live  here?” 

“Mr.  Cotter?”  (Incredulity,  a  tinge  of  amazement.)  “Mr. 
Cotter?  There’s  no  Mr.  Cotter  here  that  I  know  of.” 

Of  course  this  was  impossible.  We  in  turn  became  in¬ 
credulous  and  disputed  with  her  at  some  length;  why,  the  girl 
in  the  tea-room  distinctly  told  us,  but  at  last  we  were  sadly 
convinced.  The  lady’s  generous  nature,  though,  prompted  sym¬ 
pathy  for  us  within  her. 

“Now  I  don’t  know  where  Mr.  Cotter  lives  myself,  but  right 
up  the  street  in  the  little  house  with  the  stone  gate  in  front 
there’s  an  artist  and  he  probably  would  know  Mr.  Cotter.” 

Right  up  the  street.  Little  house.  Stone  gate.  We  re¬ 
peated  the  directions  to  her  and  she  repeated  them  to  us  and 
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carefully  and  minutely  we  went  over  them  three  or  four  times. 
Satisfied,  we  departed,  profuse  in  our  thanks. 

“Stone  gate  .  .  .  stone  gate.  I  don’t  see  any  stone  gate, 
Asquith,”  said  I  after  some  minutes  of  walking.  (I  don’t  care 
much  for  walking.) 

“I  don’t  see  one  either.  Let’s  ask  in  this  house.” 

Two  spinsterly  heads  peered  round  the  door  which  they  had 
timidly  half  opened  to  our  knock. 

“Pardon  me.  Could  you  please  tell  me  where  Mr.  Cotter 
lives  ?” 

“Mr.  Cotter?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Cotter.  He’s  an  artist.” 

“Oh.  Mr.  Cotter.” 

“That’s  it.  Mr.  Cotter.” 

Long  deliberations.  Then  reference  to  Mr.  Plouster — 

“He  lives  just  down  the  way.  You  can’t  miss  his  place — 
it’s  a  funny  little  house  with  funny  stone  masonry  in  front  of 
it.  He’s  an  artist  and  knows  all  the  other  artists  here.” 

“Oh,  yes.  Yes.  Thanks  ever  so  much.”  And  off  again. 

“If  he  shouldn’t  be  home  try  the  Architectural  Institute. 
They’d  know  most  likely,”  they  called  after  us. 

“Oh  yes.  Thanks.  Thanks  ever  so  much.” 

Heaven  knows  how  we  missed  it  coming  up  the  street.  But 
it  was  not  a  stone  gate,  it  was  a  stone  wall,  about  seven  feet 
high,  too.  And  there  were  two  green  wooden  gates  which  we 
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tried  to  open  but  we  could  budge  neither  of  them.  Strange. 
We  hammered  with  our  fists.  Asquith  even  tried  to  find  a  latch 
high  on  the  other  side  by  reaching  over.  No  go — all  he  found 
was  that  the  other  side  had  been  freshly  painted.  It  was,  you 
can  imagine,  a  trifle  annoying.  However,  it  was  also  a  bit  funny, 
but  Asquith  didn’t  think  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Asquith  waxed 
wroth  and  swore  a  mighty  oath,  swore  he,  that  no  barricade  or 
treacherous  wiles  of  any  Plouster  would  brook  him.  Around  to 
the  back  we  stamped  (rather,  he  stamped — I  followed).  There 
the  wall  was  lower.  Still  peeved  he  precipitatedly  flung  himself 
over,  landed  in  the  garden,  and  fell  to  his  knees ;  he  was  wearing 
white  flannels.  This  was  a  bit  more  than  annoying,  as  my  ears 
informed  me.  Asquith  rushed  up  to  the  door  of  the  house.  Rang 
the  bell,  knocked,  pounded  furiously.  I  wouldn’t  be  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  if  he  went  so  far  as  to  take  a  kick  at  the  door.  But  no 
one  came. 

It  was  most  extraordinary.  Evidently  there  was  nobody 
home,  yet  the  only  gates  were  locked  from  the  inside.  Odd,  eh? 

Carefully  unlatching  the  gate  Asquith  came  out  with  some¬ 
what  more  dignity  than  he  had  entered.  But  violence  was  still 
in  his  heart.  We  left  the  darn  gate  open  and  trudged  away — 
served  the  old  idiot  right !  What  an  absurd  way  he  did  things ! 

Really  everything  was  most  absurd,  I  thought,  the  whole 
affair.  Asquith  was  exuberant  again.  It  must  have  been  the 
walk.  He  thought  it  was  all  ridiculous  and  absurd  too.  But 
that’s  the  way  it  should  be  on  such  an  intoxicating  night. 
Gloriously  ridiculous,  gloriously  absurd! 

The  Architectural  Institute  was  our  last  hope.  (Well,  I 
don’t  know  about  that.  It  would  have  spoiled  the  fun  to 
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despair.)  We  strolled  along  a  side  street  and  chanced  to  run 
into  the  kitchen  of  a  pretentious  cafe.  We  went  up  to  the  door 
and  asked  the  nearest  chef  (I  think  he  was  a  chef)  where  the 
Institute  was.  He  seemed  rather  rude — sent  us  around  the 
corner  to  ask  in  the  main  part  of  the  establishment.  I  didn’t 
like  this.  If  he  didn’t  know,  he  might  have  asked  one  of  the 
other  men  who  were  there.  They  might  have  known.  You 
can  appreciate  that  it  is  embarrasing  to  walk  into  a  restaurant 
just  to  ask  the  way  to  the  Architectural  Institute. 

But  anyway,  we  went  around  and  entered  the  front  door. 
Just  as  I  feared,  the  head  waiter  came  up  to  us  and  tried  to 
bow  us  to  a  table  until  Asquith  explained  what  we  wanted. 
Then  the  waiter  looked  a  bit  perplexed  and  brought  us  to  the 
cashier’s  desk.  No.  she  didn’t  know  either  and  at  that  the 
waiter,  probably  feeling  that  he  was  ill-discharging  his  duties  as 
a  host,  looked  even  more  worried  and  hurried  off  to  scout  up 
some  information.  He  returned  disconsolate.  Nobody  in  the 
place  knew  of  the  Institute.  The  cashier  seemed  a  sympathetic 
young  lady,  so  we  told  her  what  we  were  really  looking  for :  Mr. 
Cotter,  Mr.  Cotter,  you  know,  the  artist. 

Nuh-no-o,  no.  She  didn’t  know  him  either,  but  again  mine 
host  scurried  off.  Again  no  results.  Deuced  peculiar.  Everyone 
should  know  Mr.  Cotter. 

“You  might  ask  at  the  Art  Association,”  volunteered  the 
cashier. 

“But  that  will  be  closed,  won’t  it,  at  this  hour?” 

She  thought  so  too,  but  still - .  We  discussed  the 

matter  exhaustively  and  I’m  afraid  that  even  at  the  end  she  was 
a  bit  unconvinced.  The  Art  Association  seemed  to  be  the  place 
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we  should  go,  regardless.  However,  Asquith  came  through  with 
a  lucky  question. 

“The  president?  Oh,  oh  I  see.  The  president  of  the  Art 
Association.  Mr.  Lapland,  Jack  Lapland.  Now.  .  . 

The  head  waiter  was  hovering  near,  brooding,  I  suppose, 
on  his  previous  failures.  But  this  time  he  knew.  In  fact  he 
glistened  and  glowed  with  knowledge. 

“No,  no!  Not  Lapland.  He  was  president  last  year.  It’s 
Nabbitt  this  year,  Forbes  Nabbitt. 

“Oh,  wait  a  minute!”  (The  cashier  again  coming  through, 
vividly  manifesting  the  arrival  of  a  sudden  thought.)  “It 
doesn’t  matter  anyway.  Both  of  them  will  be  at  the  Cannons’ 
tea. 


Quoth  Asquith  (you  know  Asquith) — “Sounds  interesting. 
Where  is  this  Cannons’  tea?” 

The  cashier,  poor  thing,  was  startled.  She  stammered  all 
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around  this  shocking  question  and  was  floundering  pitiably  when 
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who  should  come  up  but  our  old  friend  the  waiter.  Again  he 
was  smiling  and  gleaming  with  knowledge — or  perhaps,  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  getting  rid  of  us  at  last. 

“Ted  Marrack,”  he  began  triumphantly,  “Ted  Marrack  is 
Plouster’s  best  friend.  Marrack  lives.  .  .  .” 

Aha!  On  the  trail  now.  We  started  for  the  door.  Asquith 
was  bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm  for  the  chase,  “We  mustn’t 
find  Lucinda  for  a  long  time  yet,”  said  he.  “The  fun’s  just 
beginning.  Already  we’re  well  into  society  here;  there’s  our 
good  friend  Plouster — he  knows  everybody;  there’s  Lapland — 
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he  used  to  be  president  of  the  Art  Association ;  and  then  there’s 
Nabbitt,  who  succeeded  him;  we  mustn’t  forget  that  smart 
Cannon  set,  nor  good  old  Ted  Marrack,  Cotter’s  pal — yes,  yes, 
Cotter  of  Philadelphia,  the  famous  artist — oh,  sure,  a  great 
friend  of  mine.” 

Uproariously  we  opened  the  door  and  came  into  the  street. 
And  what  do  you  think?  The  first  thing  we  bumped  right  into 
Lucy — her  and  Cotter,  standing  there  on  the  sidewalk  talking. 
Just  when  the  pursuit  was  getting  good.  Oh,  well !  What  could 
you  expect  on  such  a  night? 

*  *  *  *  * 

P.  S.  “And  is  this  all?”  you  ask.  Disappointed,  eh?  No 
particular  point — a  long,  long  discourse  that  just  fades  away,  is 
it?  Somewhat  intriguing,  but  a  weak  ending?  Precisely.  Week¬ 
ending  we  were,  Asquith  and  I.  You  cannot  improve  upon  a  fact. 
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